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<9HE DEGOI^AJFO^ AND FUl^NISHEl^. 



HOW TO MAKE A WORKING DESIGN FOR A 
BODY BRUSSELS CARPET. 



By H. Kuenemann. 



This article by Mr. Kuenemann, designer, of Ramapo, N. Y., 
is a reply to the following letter : 

Newark, Oct., 13th, 1890. 
To the Editor Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir : There is 60 much valuable technical knowledge in The Decor- 
ator and Furnisher, that I write you for some information thinking you may be 
able to give it without much trouble. I would'be greatly obliged for the necessary 
directions in regard to making a working design for body Brussels carpet, after 
a sketch of the proper size has been drawn. Any plain, practical description or 
directions of the process would be of the greatest service to me, and would also 
. I thing be of much interest to others. "Would a sketch say. Z%x6% inch have to 
be enlarged and repeated (how many times) or simply enlarged to gain the re- 
quired size for a working design, and what would the size be in inches ? As I 
have read the very clear explanations given of various technical processes in the 
industries, I am sure that The Decorator and Furnisher is quite equal to 
explaining what seems to be knowledge somewhat difficult to obtain. 

With thanks for the improvement and benefit already received through your 
beautiful magazine, I am, Yours truly A Subscriber. 

The first thing to be done by Subscriber is to make his 
sketch which need not be of any particular scale, as the length of 
a carpet design is not limited to any measurement. For all practi- 
cal purposes however, it is generally under two yards, owing to 
the increased cost of manufacture in cutting the cards and the 
expense in making and showing samples that a large size would 
entail. 

Subscriber having finished his sketch, should have two 
sheets of body Brussels paper ; (which he can obtain from Korff 



tacks at the points C and D and proceed to draw in the centre 
of the design, which having done he must take out the thumb- 
tacks and refasten the sheets, so that the point A lies on the 
point D, and the point C on the point F. He then sketches in 
the parts of the design where the sheets join, which having 
done he rearranges his paper so that point C lies on point B 
and the point E on the point D. Having drawn in these parts of 
the design, he then arranges the paper so that the point A falls 
on the point E and the point B on the point F. He is thus 
enabled to join correctly the top and bottom of the design, and 
should now have the complete design drawn on the paper cor- 
rectly. . 

The design now only remains to be colored. If he decides 
to make make a 5 full frame design the directions are very 
simple, as he can use a color for each frame, that is 5 different 
colors, or shades, and can dispose them as he may consider to the 
best advantage. Ha then matches up the different parts in the 
painting and must follow the same directions as in the drawing 
I may mention that the ground counts for a color, also black or 
white if introduced. 

If he desires to make a design with 4 full frames and a 
planted frame, he will have no difficulty with the four full 
frames as each one represents a color and can be placed in what 
ever position he may choose, but in the planted frame he can 
introduce as many colors as he may choose (usually 3 or 4) but 
these must be so arranged that none -of the colors in this 
frame overlap one another, they must be so arranged that th9 
threads that make them can lie side by side in one row or frame. 
To explain this is somewhat difficult, but if Subscriber will look 
at the back of a piece of Brussels carpet that has a planted 
frame he will better understand my meaning. 

Some designs are made with three full frames and two plants, 
but this requires considerable practical knowledge to design in 
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E Fig, 1.— PIECE OF BODY BRUSSELS DESIGN PAPER (oke-third actual ttidth). F 

Note. — The thirty-two squares measure twenty-four and a half iDches on the full size paper, or two and a half inches less than the actual width of carpet — 
a customary difference hetween the width of design and carpet. Each minute division corresponds to a thread in the carpet, making 256 threads in a 
five-frame Body Brussels. 



Bros. & Co., 107 Liberty Street, N. Y. or from Fred. Jones & 
Co., 38 No. 4th Street, Phila.) The accompanying cut (Fig. 1.) 
shows 32 divisions in the width of the paper, each of which is 
divided into 8 smaller divisions. These latter divisions correspond 
to the threads in the carpet, (and eight more divisions are 
usually printed for selvedge and to afford facilities for handling 
the completed design without soiling the colors), so there are 
only 256 threads in a five frame body Brussels which are divided 
on the design paper into 32 equal parts in order to guide and 
facilitate the designer in his work. 

He should now proceed to rule a pencil line each way 
through the centre of his sketch (see Fig. 2), horizontally and 
perpendicularly, from C to D and from H to G dividing the 
sketch into 4 equal parts. 

The next process is to cut off the white selvedge on the left 
hand of each sheet of paper, also that on the top of both sheets, 
by which proceeding he will see that; he can lay the two sheets 
together so that they appear as one large sheet either in width 
or top and bottom (the reason for this will appear later). TJie 
first line of the sheet of the design paper (A. E) corresponds 
with the left side of the sketch, and the 33rd heavy line (B F) 
to the right side of the sketch ; he can .easily calculate from 
this the length that his sketch will reach in the working draw- 
ing when it is enlarged in the same proportion as the width, 
always regarding the last line of the first sheet, or the first on 
the second (the same line C D) as corresponding with the central 
horizontal line in the sketch. Having obtained the size of the 
working drawing he then proceeds to draw it in from the sketch 
of course making any improvements that may occur to him. In 
doing this he will find the centre lines on his sketch of great 
assistance in getting the drawing correctly placed. He had better 
fasten the two sheets down on the drawing board with thumb- 



in order to avoid making the color effect striped. In fact a 
beginner had much better content himself with making five 
full frame designs, especially as without doubt the most beauti- 
ful and artistic effect are obtained in this manner. Renaissance 
designs and all kinds of drawings exhibiting effects of chiaros- 
couro (light and shade) can best be rendered by this method, 
whereas the Persian, Indian and Egyptian designs owing to the 
flat drawing which characterizes these styles and which allows 
very rich and high color effects, are best treated with one or 
more planted frames in the design. The instructions I have 
given for matching up the design applies to one having a "step- 
ped " or "dropped" repeat like the accompaning sketch. 

For a design with a square repeat, that is where the piece 
of carpet matches up to its fellow directly opposite, the same 
principle is still maintained, with the exception that Subscriber 
will have to divide his two sheets into four, by cutting them 
through the centre from H to Gr and by this operation he will 
be enabled to match them upon the side by putting the point 
A on the point B, C on B and E on F; to obtain the top and 
bottom repeat he has only to observe the modus operandi of 
the dropped repeat. I have only treated a five frame body 
Brussels, as this is the standard make and if he once makes the 
principle of construction involved in this, he can easily overcome 
the six, four or three frame patterns. The latter two are 
principally used for self-colored effects, that is a design with 
2 or 3 shades (say of brown) on a lighter or darker (brown) 
ground. 

Subscriber will notice I have taken as an example a design 
the full width of the carpet (27 inches). Of course some of the 
smaller designs repeat several times in the width of carpet, some 
requiring only 128, 64, or a less number of threads but of course 
he will have no difficulty with these, as they are made in just 
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the same manner, care only being required to take aliqnot parts 
of the 256 threads. 

If I may be permitted to give Subscriber a hint as to the 
choice of design, I would point out to him, that owing to the 
limited color effects obtainable in body Brussels, in comparison 
with Axminister, Moquette, or Tapestry carpets, he must in some 
measure make up for this, by drawing his designs very full and 
involved with the colors much intermiDgling, it being a style 
that precludes great purity of design (except in the 3 or 4 frame 
carpets), many of the most successful designs being almost con- 
fused in effect. A faint damask effect introduced in the ground 
of a design will very often enrich and help it, but of course ex- 



by means of the senses, such as touch, taste, etc., and its special 
meaning of hearing, as well as the intellectual meaning of ap- 
prehending by the tact and taste of the mind. .We are thus 
brought to our own word sentiment, which, although too restrict- 
ed by custom to embrace the entire field of aesthetics, still oc- 
cnpies a part of it. Every other science treats artistic senti- 
ment as if it did not exist. Aesthetics not only take sentiment 
into consideration, but gives especial study to its influence in the 
production of works of art, and endeavors to ascertain its laws, 
in the perfect conviction that it cannot be outside the reign of 
law, however aparently irregular may be its manifestations. 

The original German form was Aesthetik, abridged to Asthetik; 




Fig. 2.— A WORKING DESIGN FOR A BODY BRUSSELS CARPET, BY H. KUENEMANN. 



perience alone will give him the knowledge how to do this suc- 
cessfully. 



THE WORD "AESTHETICS," ITS ORIGIN AND SIGNI- 
FICATION. — The word is modern, having been first used 
in Germany by Baumgarten, a disciple of Wolf. He felt 
the need of some special term for the science of the beautiful, 
and took the Greed adjective " Aisthetikos," perceptive, or be- 
longing to perception, from "Aisthanomai" to perceive by the 
senses, most especially by the sense of hearing. The word that 
comes nearest to "Aisthanpmai," in modern languages, is probably 
the Italian verb sentire, which has its general meaning of knowing 



the French form is estMtique in obedience to the usual rule of 
the language, which turns the' Greek ai into e. The Roman cus- 
tom was to turn the Greek ai into ae, as aisalon into aesalon, 
aither into aether, and Aithiops into Aethiops ; but the Romans 
did not write the vowels together in one compound letter ; they 
never wrote Caesar, but always Caesar; and if they had used 
the word aestheticus (which they did not) they would certainly have 
written the vowels separately. We would conform to the English 
usage of the united diphthong if it were likely to endure, but it 
is disappearing so rapidly from scholarly American literature that 
the time may be easily foreseen when it will have become obso- 
lete, and it is better to be somewhat in advance of a good reform 
than to lag behind it. : 
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